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THE VALIDATION OF NORMATIVE SOCIAL THEORY 


N The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities, F. S. C. North- 

rop tackles the profoundest problems of our age, among them 
these: ‘‘Can scientific method determine the ends for which the 
discoveries of science are used?’’ (p. 328); that ‘‘of finding the 
principle of selection by means of which, out of all the possible 
normative social theories which exist in our world or which can be 
imaginatively conceived, the scientifically verified one can be de- 
termined’’ (p. 335) ; ‘‘Can the methods of natural science determine 
the ends for which the discoveries of natural science are, or, more 
exactly, should be used’’ (pp. 342-343) ; ‘‘whether the ideology of 
the traditional French and ‘Anglo-American democracies and that 
of Russian communism are so incompatible that we simply cannot 
get together; whether we mistrust each other’s aims and thus can- 
not find any basis for discussion of the issues that confront us politi- 
cally’’ (p. 348) ; ‘‘the problem of establishing proper social controls 
of the scientific instruments which the natural sciences and engi- 
neering are now placing at the disposal of men [which] centers at 
bottom in the problem of resolving the ideological conflicts between 
the different nations and peoples of the world’’ (p. 357) ; that of 
‘‘some criterion outside the social sciences and humanities which 
can serve as an objective check or measure of the correctness of one 
ideology as compared with another. What kind of a criterion is one 
to obtain? Is there any criterion for an ideology that is objective? 
Is there any basis for saying that a given ideology is verified for 
everybody, Russian communists and Anglo-Americans alike?’’ 
(p. 358). There is little doubt that the questions he asks here 
and the issues he attacks are the most basic ones of all. He comes 
to grips with the very fundamentals of the ethics of modern life. 
And in the process of dealing with these problems he presents a 
great many stimulating and suggestive points of view which most 
students of scientific method, especially in the social science field, 
will doubtless find fruitful and rewarding in their own thinking. 
But are the answers he offers to the questions raised satisfactory 
ones? Or are they as dusty as all the others? A careful analysis of 
his solutions suggests the latter. Although, like a good many other 
modern thinkers, he bases his solution on an appeal to science, no 
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more than they does he end up with the kind of compelling cer- 
tainty that he aims at. 

Northrop makes a careful and undoubtedly valid distinction be- 
tween scientific and normative.social theory, the former dealing 
with what actually is, the latter with what ought to be. The first, 
he tells us, can be validated by reference to actual facts by ordinary 
inductive methods. The latter, however, since it does not refer to 
what actually exists but to what ought to exist, can be validated, 
he tells us, not by reference to the world of social phenomena but 
only by reference to the basic postulates of natural science as pre- 
scribed by the facts of nature: 


The verification of normative social theory is to be obtained not by check- 
ing its basic philosophical postulates, either directly or indirectly, against the 
facts of society either in the present or in the future but by checking them with 
the postulates of the philosophy of natural science prescribed by the facts ‘of 
nature. When the relation between the postulates of the philosophy of culture 
and the postulates of the philosophy of nature is that of identity, the philoso- 
phy of culture is true. When the relation is not that of identity, the phi- 
losophy of culture is false or incomplete. .. . 

That philosophy of culture, that normative social theory, is the scientifi- 
eally verified and the correct one in which the basic philosophical primitive 
ideas and postulates are identical with the primitive ideas and postulates of 
the philosophy of natural science arrived at by the analysis of the verified 
theory of natural science which brings out into the open its basic methodologi- 
eal, epistemological and ontological assumptions.1 


One of the first objections, from the sociological point of view, to 
this formulation is that it seems to dichotomize the world into 
‘‘nature’’ on the one hand and ‘‘culture’’ and ‘‘society’’ on the 
other, into natural-man and cultural man, thus violating a principle 
which sociologists have long attempted to establish, namely, the 
thoroughly natural nature of culture and society. A good many 
sociologists, notably L. L. Bernard, Read Bain, and G. A. Lundberg, 
have been laboring for many years to establish the natural character 
of social and cultural data. The phenomena of culture are as 
natural, as much a part of nature, as anything in the physical 
world. The mores of a culture and the social relationships among 
men are just as natural as the fauna and flora in which men and 
their cultures flourish. It is as natural for men to create laws and 
other institutions for themselves as for the birds to build nests. 
Mores are as natural as clouds. Whatever men do is natural. So- 
cietal and cultural phenomena are as inherently a part of nature 
as geological phenomena. To assume that culture and society are 
outside of nature seems anachronistic to the sociologists; it is a 
postulate he finds nowhere verified by observation. Indeed, in the 


1 Op. cit., pp. 338, 342. 
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middle of the twentieth century, the very terms ‘‘nature’’ and 
‘‘natural man’’ sound quaintly anachronistic, like echoes from the 
eighteenth century. 

But even if we overlook this outmoded facet of Northrop’s think- 
ing we run up against the disconcerting fact that there does not 
exist today the single, universally accepted set of postulates under- 
lying the philosophy of natural science necessary to serve as a 
validating standard for the postulates of normative social theory. 
‘“The facts of nature’’ do not seem to prescribe such a self-enforcing 
set of postulates. One finds a number of sets of postulates, but 
there is no universal. consensus with respect to any one of them. 
If we are to look to identifying the postulates underlying any par- 
ticular normative social theory or ideology with those underlying 
the philosophy of natural science at the present time as a method of 
validating it, which one shall we use? J. H. Woodger has elabo- 
rated a set of postulates for the biological sciences; Bertrand 
Russell, for science in general.2 Whose should we choose? We are 
again confronted with choice, not certainty. The basic principle of 
Northrop’s prescription presupposes a set of postulates underlying 
modern philosophy of natural science which does not, in fact, exist. 

Perhaps Northrop means that such a set of postulates should be 
worked out. If it were, it would doubtless center about statistical 


*2J. H. Woodger, Axiomatic Method in Biology (Cambridge, 1937). See 
also his Technique of Theory Construction (University of Chicago Press, 1939). 
Bertrand Russell, ‘‘Postulates of Scientific Inference,’’ Proceedings of the 
Tenth International Congress of Philosophy (North-Holland Publishing Co., 
Amsterdam, 1949, pp. 33-41). Russell reduces ‘‘the postulates required to 
validate scientific method .. . to five,’’ namely: ‘‘1. The postulate of quasi- 


permanence: ... Given any event A, it happens very frequently that, at any 


neighbouring time, there is at some neighbouring place an event similar to A. 
... 2. The postulate of separable causal lines. . . . It is frequently possible 
to form a series of events such that, from one or two members of the series, 
something can be inferred as to all the other members. . . . 3. The postulate 
of spatio-temporal continuity. . . . This postulate is concerned to deny ‘action 
at a distance,’ and to assert that, when there is a causal connection between two 
events that are not contiguous, there must be intermediate links in the causal 
chain such that each is contiguous to the rest, or (alternatively) such that there 
is a process which is continuous in the mathematical sense. .. . 4. The struc- 
tural postulate. . . . When a number of structurally similar complex events 
are ranged about a centre in regions not widely separated, it is usually the 
case that all belong to causal lines having their origin in an event of the same 
structure at the centre. ...5. The postulate of analogy. . . . Given two classes 
of events A and B, and given that, whenever both A and B can be observed, 
there is reason to believe that A causes B, then if, in a given case, A is ob- 
served, but there is no way of observing whether B occurs or not, it is probable 
that B occurs; and similarly if B is observed, but the presence or absence of 
A cannot be observed’’ (pp. 34-39). It is difficult to see how these postulates 
could be used as a standard against which to validate normative social theory. 
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concepts of probability. For the philosophy of natural science 
today has moved away from the closed, certain, mechanistic model 
of the nineteenth century into a less stable one of emergent phe- 
nomena, not governed by certainty but exhibiting only probable 
regularity. Not certainty but probability is the key word of mod- 
ern science. The tentative nature of this philosophy suggests a 
highly flexible normative social theory, one willing to live with 
non-certainty if not uncertainty. This highly tentative nature of 
natural science stands in marked contrast to the certainty claime 
for most ideologies. : 
More serious still, from the point of view of Northrop’s theory, 
is the fact that Russian science rejects this probability approach. 


I now come to the repudiation of the theory of probability and the rejection 
of the use of statistical methods. Lysenko, with his philosophic helper, Prezent, 
first attacked the whole notion of applying mathematics to biology in 1940; in 
the 1948 discussion he cited the employment of such techniques by the Men- 
. delians as proof of their ideological heresy. . . . His attitude appears to be 
partly due to the fact that the theory of probability and the statistical pre- 
cautions derived from it are concerned with the scientific analysis of ‘‘chance,’’ 
and that Lysenko has not understood what chance means in this mathematical 
sense. However, I feel that there must be other reasons, of an ideological 
nature. Otherwise the philosopher Prezent would not have joined Lysenko in 
the campaign, nor would the entire mathematical theory of probability, as 
also the indeterminacy principle in physics, have been subjected to attack from 
quite other quarters in the U.S.S.R. It may be that at the back of the minds 
of the political and ideological leaders of the U.S.S.R., there is a feeling that 
there is no place either for chance or for indeterminacy in Marxist ideology 
in general, or, in particular, in science as conceived of by dialectical materi- 


alism—a feeling that there is no room for probability or accident in a system 
which claims certitude.’ 


In brief, the postulates of the philosophy of natural science in 
Russia are validated by measuring them against the postulates of the 
prevailing normative social theory rather than the reverse, as pre- 
scribed by Northrop. 

What, then, is left of Northrop’s hope that because the criterion 
he has worked out for validating normative social theory ‘‘ derives 
from natural science . . . it is one which should work in our rela- 
tionship to the Russians’’ (p. 363)? It is true, as Northrop points 
out, that the Russians ‘‘believe in scientific method and in the 
natural sciences. They, like us, believe in the values of scientific 
inquiry applied to the resources of nature to lift the well-being of 
men in general and applied to the understanding of the dialectical 
evolution of their social institutions to enlighten the minds of men 
socially’’ (p. 363). But it does not follow from this, as Northrop 


8 Julian Huxley, ‘‘Lysenko and World Science,’’ Heredity East and West, 
(Henry Schuman, Inc., 1949), pp. 82-84. 
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hopes, that ‘‘there is a real possibility . . . of the Russians and the 
members of the traditional democracies west of the Rhine finding a 
philosophical basis for agreement, providing this basis is rooted 
in a philosophy of the natural sciences. It may be that in this man- 
ner we can resolve the ideological conflicts which at present prevent 
the leaders of the major nations of the world from agreeing’’ 
(pp. 363-364). In view of the differences even in basic postulates 
between scientists in the U.S.S.R. and in the west, Northrop’s pre- 
scription looks as chimerical as any other. 

The actual application by Northrop of his own principles of 
validating normative social theory to Anglo-American and to com- 
munist ideologies results, interestingly enough, in a rejection of our 
own. He contrasts the postulates back of the classical Anglo- 
American theory with those back of the communist ideology. The 
first, from Newton and Galileo, through Locke to Bentham and 
Jevons, implies human beings completely isolated from one another, 
‘‘windowless monads’’ as Leibniz called them. ‘‘It is this lack of 
any intrinsic social relations between persons which is the Lockean 
modern foundation of the political philosophy expressed in the 
American Declaration of Independence to the effect that there is no 
basis for government, no normative social theory, apart from a so- 
cial convention’’ (pp. 353-354). In contrast to this principle of 
individualism the postulates basic to communist normative social 
theory stem, with some modifications, through Marx, Hegel, and 
Kant, back to the Aristotelian concept of man as intrinsically a 
political being. 


This conception of a person as involving a position in a hierarchical order 
which relates his individual nature essentially to the individual natures of other 
persons and creatures throughout the cosmos is what Aristotle had in mind 
when he said that man is in his essential nature a ‘‘ political animal.’’ Man’s 
individual nature is a social nature. He cannot be himself as an individual 
man except as he is part of a social organization or state which embodies the 
hierarchical relation of himself to all other creatures and natural objects. 
Thus in the Aristotelian theory of a person, a person is organically related to 
other people and must have this relation expressed in society, if society is to give 
expression to his own individuality. Consequently, a good state is one in which 
a man cannot be himself except insofar as he operates through an organized 
social church and through an organized political government. [Pp. 354-355.] 


This latter set of postulates grew up, Northrop tells us, because 
Kant and his followers became convinced of the inability of the 
former set to jibe with new mathematical findings. The British 
empirical philosophy, furthermore, is outmoded, Northrop points 
out, because it gives no correct conception of historical cultural evo- 
lution. It is clearly out of line with the postulates of the more re- 
cent philosophy of natural science. Northrop points up the tragedy 
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which results when ideologies do not keep pace with changes in the 
philosophy of the natural sciences (p. 362). The only inference we 
can draw from all this is that our own ideology, based on British 
empirical philosophy, which is thus demonstrated to be outmoded, 
must also be wrong. 

Modern postulates underlying the theory of the nature of man 
would also seem to prove our own Anglo-American ideology wrong, 
applying Northrop’s criteria. We no longer postulate the rational 
kind of human being demanded by our classical ideology. The 
rational man of the eighteenth century has ceased to exist in mod- 
ern thinking. The latter part of the nineteenth century and the 
first half of the twentieth, under the influence first of the social 
psychologists and then of the psychoanalysts, have given us a con- 
ception of man in which non-rational, if not irrational, forces pre- 
dominate, a man whose unconscious motives are certainly as im- 
portant as his conscious ones, if not more so. Such a man perceives 
very selectively, as modern experiments in the social nature of per- 
ception have demonstrated, and the ‘‘mental substance’’ postulated. 
by Locke gives no point-for-point reflection of the outside world. 
It is precisely because modern science postulates a non-rational ob- 
server, whose selective perceptions it can not trust, that it has 
erected the elaborate machinery of scientific method, substituting 
wherever possible the observation and manipulation of instruments 
and machines for those of fallible human beings. Now if, as 
Northrop maintains, ‘‘the good state is the state which permits the 
person to be the kind of person which such a scientifically verified 
philosophy designates a person to be’’ (p. 356), then the totalitarian - 
state is by far superior to a democratic one. A totalitarian state 
does not turn over to the non-rational man in the street the de- 
termination of policy, as a democratic state does. The fascist 
theory of the élite fits modern postulates well. A kind of benevo- 
lent paternalism comports best with the kind of man postulated 
by the philosophy of natural science and of natural man today. It 
is perhaps not accidental that so many scientists in their own think- 
ing tend to become technocrats, believers in an engineering ap- 
proach to social, economic, and political problems. Let these non- 
rational creatures be treated kindly if possible, this line of thought 
implies, but let them be manipulated by those in power who, pre- 
sumably, know what is best. 

The appeal to ‘‘nature’’ in Northrop’s theory may very easily 
be misleading. ‘‘It is because normative social theories look to 
nature for their truth that they do not have to conform to the facts 
of de facto society’’ (p. 338). ‘‘Looking to nature’’ for truth in 
normative social theories can give some very disconcerting results. 
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In ‘‘nature’’ nothing is better established than the fact of individual 
differences. So far as the facts of ‘‘nature’’ are concerned, in- 
equality among human beings is universal and inescapable. If we 
‘look to nature’’ for the truth of normative social theory, the best 
theory in the sense of best conforming to these facts of ‘‘nature’’ is 
certainly not a democratic one. The existence of competition among 
plant and animal species is well established by biologists ; the proper 
normative social theory to correspond to this fact must then be 
laissez-faire social Darwinism. But since ecologists have also estab- 
lished the presence of symbiosis among plants and animals in ‘‘na- 
ture,’’ the valid normative theory must, it follows, be one of codpera- 
tion. As well established in ‘‘nature’’ as almost any other fact is 
the tremendous readiness of the male sex organism for activity. 
Looking to ‘‘nature’’ the best normative social theory, the one most 
conformable to this fact, would undoubtedly be one advocating sex 
freedom. The productive inefficiency of old people is a natural 
fact resulting from failing physical powers; perhaps the normative 
social theory which demands killing of the aged is correct in this 
connection. The natural attractiveness of the vices for human 
beings has been attested over centuries; then the correct normative 
social theory should be: indulge them. The human physique is 
anatomically and physiologically built for action, not for a sedentary 
kind of life. Obviously to conform to this fact of ‘‘nature,’’ norma- 
tive social theory should prescribe a return to a hunting economy. 
The net result of Northrop’s reasoning seems to resuscitate in effect 
the fallacy that what is ‘‘natural’’ is ‘‘right.’’ His theory seems 
to revive in modern dress the noble savage theory. In actual life 
the de facto facts of society are often attempts to force ‘‘nature’’ 
to conform to its values. It is as logical to evaluate ‘‘nature’’ in 
terms of cultural values as it is to evaluate cultvral values in terms 
of ‘‘nature.’’ ‘At least one American sociologist, L. F.. Ward, 
argued that the artificial (i.e., cultural) was more likely to be right 
than the ‘‘natural.’’ 

We pointed out above that an application of Northrop’s theory 
to our own ideology and to the ideology of the communists revealed 
ours to be wrong. But it can also be shown from his theory that 
all ideologies are valid. He points out that all ideologies express 
logical thinking in terms of their own conceptual framework. And 
all these conceptual frameworks are empirically and hence scien- 
tifically verified (p. 337). The only thing that renders one ideology 
better than another is that it is inclusive of more facts. ‘‘These 
basic assumptions of a given philosophy of culture . . . make cer- 
tain assertions about the character of nature and man... [which] 
are always of a character such that they can be empirically verified 
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by an appeal to the facts of nature and to those characteristics of 
men generally which are quite independent of any particular 
ideology men may happen to hold’’ (p. 336). If, then, all ideolo- 
gies are correct so far as they go, but some go farther than others, 
there can be no conflict among them. Then the most inclusive 
ideology is also the best. This conclusion seems to be in contradic- 
tion to those which follow from his other criteria for judging 
validity. 

Contrary to Northrop’s theory, it would seem that the only way 
to validate normative social theory is in terms of the facts of so- 
ciety, which he specifically rejects. For ideals and values are facts 
of society; and unless we accept a fiatistic or absolutistic system, 
nothing can be validated except with respect to some goal to be 
achieved, some end to be implemented, some value or ideal to be 
realized. Northrop implies that the goal is conformity with the 
postulates prescribed by the facts of nature: peoples who want the 
things which conform to such postulates are, presumably, right; 
others are wrong. We have already pointed out the fallacy in this 
logic. The only standards by which we can validate normative 
social theory, that is, determine what ought to be, are the perfectly 
natural facts of human cultural values. There is nothing in ‘‘na- 
ture’’ which prescribes that human beings should want a democratic 
form of social, economic, and political organization. Yet millions 
of them do, in spite of Northrop’s proof that the postulates under- 
lying it are wrong in the sense of being out of line with the postu- 
lates of modern philosophy of natural science. And in a culture 
that holds up individual rights as a value, that normative social 
theory is valid, in the sense of prescribing what ought to be, which 
most effectively and with minimum cost in the form of sacrifice of 
other values, tends to realize this value. It almost certainly will 
not conform to postulates prescribed by the facts of a ‘‘nature’’ 
which is often callous and ruthless with respect to the individual. 
In a culture where other values are ranked higher than individual 
rights, normative social theory must be validated against quite dif- 
ferent standards. 

This absence of absolute standards, universally valid, often leads 
to confusion, especially in the minds of the naive. One reason for 
the unquestioned appeal of Northrop’s theory is that it seems to 
give us the firm foundation which most of us long for. The postu- 
lates prescribed by ‘‘nature’’ would be universal, extra-human, 
invariant, in a sense absolute (pp. 345-346). Many people long, 
as the poet says, for certainty in this our life. They would like to 
see an authority that was self-enforcing, that men would have to 
accept in spite of themselves, whether they wanted to or not. They 
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would like to be able to see refractory peoples humbled before an 
authority that was independent of human will. Theological au- 
thority has served this purpose for those indoctrinated to accept it. 
But fewer people are, all the time. Northrop would substitute the 
authority of a science based on ‘‘nature’’ in this connection. In 
contrast, the facts of cultural relativity seem to furnish but a dusty 
answer indeed. 

The logical end result of the facts of cultural relativity seems to 
be a paralyzing inertia. 

Without the invariant norm which the modern ‘‘idealists’’ correctly en- 
visaged to exist, but to which, because of their lack of a scientific method, they 
could give no content, the empirically existing relative normative preferences 
emphasized by the ‘‘naturalists’’ so predominate that nothing but moral 
relativism and ideological conflict remains, as Soviet-American relations at the 
present writing clearly demonstrate, and mankind is left without even the 
minimum invariant communal assumptions necessary to carry on an inter- 
national conference dealing with the world’s problem. 


If we are to validate normative social theory in terms of the values 
of each culture then are we not reduced, as Northrop says, to 
complete ethical relativism, forbidden to condemn the excesses of 
Nazism or Communism, since they might well have been necessary 
to implement the values they sought? Would we not, indeed, be 
better off, emotionally and psychologically, if we evaluated these 
excesses in terms of the postulates prescribed by the facts of ‘‘na- 
ture’’ and thus found them wrong? (Assuming, of course, that 
the postulates prescribed by the facts of ‘‘nature’’ did prove them 
wrong.) It would certainly be easier on our morale. 

This line of reasoning is an interesting illustration of our own 
cultural values. To say that normative social theory must be vali- 
dated or evaluated in terms of goals sought does not imply that one 
must accept the goals of other cultures as standards. There is 
nothing in the scientific method or point of view which requires us 
to reject the values of our culture as standards for evaluating be- 
havior—even in other cultures. Granted that we can not, on sci- 
entific grounds, condemn the values of any other culture, neither, on 
the other hand, can we, on scientific grounds, reject or condemn 
the values of our own. There is no scientific basis for selecting one 
or the other set of values. A scientist must, however, select some 
eriteria and standards of success before he can evaluate anything 
scientifically. He has to make decisions which involve judgments. 
They can not be made in a vacuum. He is no less scientific if he 
selects the values of his own culture to use as measuring rods than 
if he selects those of some other culture. We can, in terms of the 


4 Op. cit., p. 346. 
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values of our culture, pronounce an adverse judgment on com- 
munistic liquidation policies. They are wrong, not because they 
do not conform to the postulates prescribed by the facts of ‘‘nature’’ 
—perhaps they do—but because they do not conform to the postu- 
lates prescribed by the values of our culture. Russians, likewise, 
in terms of their values can pronounce an adverse judgment on our 
policies. There is nothing in the scientific method or point of view 
which requires us to recognize the values of our enemies as the 
standards by which to evaluate behavior. There is, however, a 
fundamental scientific necessity to select some standard by which 
to evaluate behavior if we are to make our evaluations objective and 
scientific. A western scientist evaluates behavior in terms of its 
contribution to the values of his own culture; fellow scientists in a 
different culture will evaluate the same behavior in a diametrically 
opposite way in terms of the values of their own culture. The judg- 
ments might conflict, because the values back of them did, but all 
might be equally scientific. 

The UNESCO project in international tensions illustrates some 
of these points. The participants from different cultural back- 
grounds worked together harmoniously. But there was only one 
communist on the project; none from Russia. The research proj- 
ects proposed and discussed, attitude and cultural community 
studies planned with an anthropological slant, are fairly innocuous. 
Little objection could legitimately be raised against them even by a 
communist. There was little normative social theory involved. 
But suppose there had been a full complement of communists and 
suppose a set of topics had been proposed for study dealing inti- 
mately with such normative issues as the implementation of human 
rights. No known method—scientifie or comparison with postu- 
lates prescribed by ‘‘nature’’—could then have been used because 
there would have been no consensus among the differing cultural 
representatives with respect to values.® 


5 Even as it was, profound cultural differences manifested themselves, as 
reported by Hadley Cantril. At a final session of his panel of social scientists 
he invited each one to summarize the main points that stood out in his mind. 
The London psychoanalyst commented on the behavior of the communist mem- 
ber from Hungary who had to report periodically to his superiors at home to 
be sure he was not doing anything contrary to the best interests of the Party. 
It seemed to him regrettable that this communist colleague had so little free- 
dom of action. The Hungarian communist, in his turn, saw the other members 
of the panel as much less free than he. He had the freedom of a member of 
a well organized team, an orchestra, in a position to make a vital contribution 
to the future welfare of mankind. His colleagues did not have that freedom. 
Furthermore, he was puzzled to find that the London psychoanalyst must lead 
such a non-integrated life. As a psychoanalyst he undoubtedly had to charge 
large sums for his services and this money came from the exploitation of the 
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Suppose, for example, that a project were contemplated in the 
area of human rights. The point of view of a western scientist 
would lead him to set up standards, criteria, and techniques, and to 
select instruments which would almost automatically have selected 
data for observation which would reflect on the Russian system. 
_ The kind of data he would call for, the kinds of questions he would 
ask, all from his own cultural point of view, would reflect the norma- 
tive biases of his culture. The communist scientist, on his side, 
would view the problem in a different light. There might even be 
theoretical agreement on general goals, the maximization of human 
welfare, let us say. The Russian social scientist would want to 
know, whose welfare? who is to pay the price? (Since no one who 
understands the nature of conflict imagines that ‘‘human welfare’’ 
ean be achieved without a price.) Who is to select the victims? the 
beneficiaries? What criteria of welfare? These are normative 
questions; they deal with what ought to be. There are no postu- 
lates prescribed by the facts of ‘‘nature’’ that could serve as guides. 
There are not even consensual values that could serve. To one im- 
mersed in the communist ideology the criteria we might set up in 
terms of planes of living might sound naive, however soundly we 
felt them based on the facts of physical nature. Freedom? What 
kind? for whom? To the westerner the sacrifice of thousands of 
human beings in the process of achieving a theoretically desirable 
end would be held as an evidence of failure. But from his point 
of view the communist could argue that we of the West were just as 
guilty of violation of human welfare as they. We, too, he could 
argue, justify our means by our ends. Our ends happen to be the 
welfare of a different segment of the population, preservation of 
the status quo, the avoidance of revolution or even of drastic change. 
In order to achieve these ends, we justified the existence of slums, 
needless deaths resulting from inadequate medical care, personal 
disorganization. We, like the Russians, sacrificed the welfare of 
certain segments of the population in order to achieve certain other 
ends which we valued more. People who suffer as a result of a 
laissez-faire policy suffer no less than those who suffer as a result 
of deliberate policy. It is a question of who selects the victims and 
for what ends, of selecting them blunderingly or rationally. The 
communist and the westerner would reach an impasse at the very 
outset in attempting to evaluate normative social theory, not be- 
cause their cultures were different, but because they were in conflict. 
Since there is no set of facts in ‘‘nature’’ to serve as a validating 


workers by the patients he served. How could such a kindly, humane man bear 


this fact? (Reported at the April 24, 1949, meeting of the Eastern Sociologi- 
cal Society.) Al 
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criterion and since there is no other scientific basis for selecting the 
values of either culture, the western and the communist scientist 
could not even begin to frame a research project to validate norma- 
tive social theory. As Northrop laments, ‘‘mankind is left without 
even the minimum invariant communal assumptions necessary to 
carry on an international conference’’ (p. 346). 

This is true; but it is possible that there are worse things than 
such an impasse. The relativism Northrop deplores may not be as 
dispiriting as it seems at first. If any human behavior is con- 
demned by the values of another culture, the chances are that either 
the behavior or the values will be, and doubtless should be, sub- 
jected to considerable scrutiny and perhaps even revision. The 
existence of conflicting values may have an important ethical rdéle 
to play. It may be just what we need to keep us ethically alert, 
non-complacent. To be sure, it deprives us of certainty, of abso- 
lutes. But it may, conceivably, offer something which is even bet- 
ter, a constant challenge. Our nostalgia for a time when ethical 
consensus prevailed (if it ever did) may be a reaction to the difficul- 
ties of having to be always aware and critical of our values. But 
maybe it is better to be ethically alert than to be ethically com- 
placent. Absolutes may be more comfortable, but differences may 
force us to be more ethical in the long run. One of the most power- 
ful arguments for establishing just race relations in our country 
today stems from the critical blasts which Russia has turned upon 
them, judging them in terms of her values. We repeat, if the 
values of any human culture positively condemn (not merely de- 
ride) the behavior of human beings in another culture, there is a 
very good chance that the condemned behavior deserves to be re- 
evaluated even bythe culture that permits or prescribes it. .Cer- 
tainty is no criterion for ethical correctness. It is a fertile matrix 
for fanaticism. In brief, it is perhaps ethically a good thing that 
there are conflicting values in the world today. If there were not, 
evils might never be pointed out. It is probably not so bad to have 
the Russian finger pointed at us because of our race behavior; nor 
to have us pointing an accusing finger at Russian ‘‘corrective labor’’ 
camps. If we accepted Northrop’s proposal for validating norma- 
tive social theory and, since ours is probably wrong according to his 


6 The condemnation of cultural values of other peoples is not the same as 
coercing them to accept our own. We are accustomed to criticizing the mis- 
sionaries who condemned ‘‘heathen’’ practices which did not agree with their 
own values and proceeded as a consequence to put filthy mother-hubbards on 
peoples originally innocent and clean in their nakedness. What we ought to 
criticize is their lack of scientific acumen. Perhaps not their goals and values 
“but their science was at fault. 
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criterion, took over the Russians’, we might be able to achieve the 
kind of consensus he longs for. But, one can not help but wonder, 
would it be worth the price? 


JESSIE BERNARD 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





KNOWLEDGE AND PURPOSE? 


I’ has often been asserted that the complete certification of any © 
empirical proposition would require knowledge of an infinite 
number of facts. So widespread is this doctrine that it seems a 
common denominator of absolute idealism and much critical re- 
alism and phenomenalism, however incompatible these philosophies 
are in other respects. The definitive distinctions among these 
views, indeed, appear to arise only @ propos of the metaphysical 
status of the facts in question. For the absolute idealist, the in- 
finite class of facts needed to verify an empirical proposition would 
cohere together in the experience of an absolute mind. The criti- 
cal realist will identify these facts with the properties of a trans- 
empirical or independent object of knowledge, and the phenome- 
nalist with sense-data. 

It is the purpose of this paper to challenge the doctrine just 
outlined. Since the argument to be used here would appear to have 
equal cogency against the three types of philosophy to which the 
doctrine is common, the language in which it will be stated must be 
construed as neutral to any of these types. Thus the phrase, ‘‘con- 
text of previously known facts,’’ which will occur at various points 
of the argument, should be taken to refer indifferently to certain 
experiences of an absolute mind, certain properties of an independ- 
ent object, or certain sense-data. 

I shall begin by stating a proposition which is fundamental not 
only to the doctrine which I wish to attack but also to the argument 
which I shall use against it. This is the assumption that the certi- 
fication of any empirical proposition would require some context of 
previously known facts. For example, I could not be absolutely 
sure that this is a desk unless I already knew certain other things, 
such as the properties of other desks and the properties of this ob- 
ject before me. It should be observed that ‘‘already’’ and ‘‘previ- 
ously’’ are not intended in a temporal sense. If they were, no one 
could have any empirical knowledge, since it would depend on 
previous empirical knowledge, and so on, ad infinitum. What is 


1 Adapted from the author’s doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 
- 1950. 


- 
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involved here is, rather, a logical sense of priority. My knowledge 
of other facts implies that this is a desk. There is no reason why 
I should not come to know these facts simultaneously with knowing 
the desk, or, for that matter, why temporal considerations should 
have any relevance here at all. 

The point at which the argument I shall use departs from the 
philosophies it attacks concerns not the existence of a context of 
previously known facts, but, rather, the size of such a context. For 
while I shall maintain that all empirical propositions can be certi- 
fied by reference to a finite context of facts, objective idealists, 
critical realists, and phenomenalists would assert that, on the con- 
trary, an infinite context would always be required. Let me call 
the theory which I assert, ‘‘The Finite Context Theory,”’ and the 
one which I deny, ‘‘The Infinite Context Theory.’’ There is, of 
course, a third alternative, from the standpoint of logic; to wit, the 
theory that some empirical propositions demand infinite contexts, 
while others do not. But, to the best of my knowledge, this theory 
has never been proposed. ; 

The first point I wish to make is that both the Infinite Context 
Theory and the Finite Context Theory have a certain initial plausi- 
bility. That the former is plausible to many minds follows from 
the fact that it has often been argued for; there is no need to re- 
peat these arguments here.? The plausibility of the Finite Context 
Theory, on the other hand, is a common-sense reaction to a certain 
consequence of the Infinite Context Theory. Certainty in empiri- 
cal knowledge, on that view, is available only to a mind which 
knows an infinite number of facts, but no human mind can know 
an infinite number. of facts; therefore, all human empirical knowl- 
edge is uncertain. But this conclusion offends our feeling of -cer- 
tainty in dealing with the objects of everyday life. There is an 
important sense, for example, in which no theoretical doubt or fu- 
ture experience could dispel my present assurance that I am sitting 
at a desk. This sense will be explored and clarified later. Suffice 
it here to point out that this feeling of certainty seems to contradict 
the premise that all contexts are infinite rather than the assumption 


2 The phenomenalistic version of this argument is stated by Ayer in The 
Foundations of Empirical Knowledge (New York, Macmillan, 1940), pp. 238- 
243. The idealistic version is presented in Royce, The World and the Individ- 
wal (New York, Macmillan, 1900), Vol. I, Lecture VII, ‘‘The Internal and 
External Meaning of Ideas.’? Many other examples of both versions might 
be adduced. 

8 Such assurance is well expressed by Moore in ‘‘A Defence of Common 
Sense,’’ Contemporary British Philosophy (New York, Macmillan, 1925, pp. 
193-223). 
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that no human mind possesses an infinite number of facts, for 
everyone appears to be agreed on the mental finitude of humans. 

Our assent is thus persuaded in contradictory directions. 
Where there is such a contradiction, one must make a distinction. 
Perhaps an equivocation lurks in the statement that knowledge is 
both certain and uncertain. Possibly, it is certain in one sense and 
uncertain in another. This is what I shall hold. I shall maintain 
that empirical knowledge can be certain if it is practical, but must 
be uncertain when theoretical. 

Knowledge is theoretical when it is the sort of knowledge re- 
ferred to by the various arguments for the Infinite Context Theory. 
For example, the knowledge of all the relations which this desk 
bears to every other object in the universe would be theoretical, for 
this is precisely the sort of knowledge which, according to many 
idealists, would be requisite for certainty with regard to the desk. 
Theoretical knowledge is also instanced by the reliable prediction 
of each of an infinite class of sense-data, the failure of any one of 
which to appear under the appropriate conditions would disprove 
the hypothesis that the desk presently exists. For the supposition 
that sense-data disconfirming any empirical hypothesis are always 
possible is basic to the phenomenalistic argument for the Infinite 
Context Theory.* 

Knowledge is practical when it satisfies a plan or system of pur- 
poses. It is the correct identification of all of those attributes of an 
object which have some utility, either in that object or in any other, 
where the utility which any attribute may have falls within a sys- 
tem of utilities. It is, I think, because empirical knowledge is at 
least sometimes practical that common sense recoils against the un- 
certainty entailed by the Infinite Context Theory, and asserts the 
Finite Context Theory as the more plausible. But the demonstra- 
tion of this point depends upon the explication of the precise rela- 
tionship between a system of purposes and a finite context of facts. 

Practical knowledge, in the sense just defined, is possible within 
a finite context of previously known facts because no human plan 
could be either infinite in scope or infinitely discriminating in any 
of its purposes. A plan is the envisagement of the fulfillment of a 
number of related purposes by the attributes of a number of ma- 
terial objects. But no human plan could be infinite in scope, for 
reasons similar to those for which no human mind could know an 
infinite number of facts. Indeed, an attribute of an object is a fact 
about the object, and if the mind is incapable of knowing an in- 
finite number of such attributes, it is by the same token incapable 


4See Ayer, op. cit. 
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of imagining them. If it can not imagine them, it can formulate no 
plan requiring them. 

No human plan, thus, could require for its satisfaction the 
knowledge of an infinite number of facts. Nor could any human 
purpose be infinitely discriminating, even though our purposes do 
discriminate among the attributes of an object to a degree. If this 
desk is replaced by another, the probability is that I shall be able to 
discern the change that has been made. But this is not necessarily 
true. If the new desk had all the attributes which in this one are 
related to the entire system of my purposes, I should not distin- 
guish the new from the old. For every material object there is a 
point beyond which discrimination of further attributes loses its 
practicality and thus its significance for knowledge of the object. 

These considerations show that practical knowledge, as I have 
defined it, is always possible within a finite context. If practical 
knowledge is the correct identification of all of those attributes of 
an object which have some utility, and the system of human utili- 
ties is finite both extensively and intensively, then practical knowl- 
edge is the correct identification of a finite number of attributes 
belonging to a finite number of material objects. This syllogism 
states the broad lines of the position I want to defend in the re- 
mainder of this paper. A clearer and more refined statement of 
this position will, I hope, emerge in the attempt to answer possible 
objections to it. 

In the first place, I will be charged with defending a type of 
knowledge which, if knowledge at all, would be useless because ar- 
bitrary. It will be asserted that if practical knowledge is merely 
the satisfaction of a purpose, I can proclaim my knowledge of any 
object as soon as I have used the object in any way, even though 
there may, in fact, be much more about it which a person could 
apprehend. While I know this object as a desk, someone else may 
at the same time know it as a table; the satisfaction of his purpose 
to place some article upon it guarantees his knowledge that it is a 
table to precisely the extent that its utility as a writing-surface war- 
rants my knowledge of it as a desk. It will be pointed out that if 
two people can thus know the same object as two different objects, 
at least one of them does not really have knowledge at all. For it 
seems essential to the meaning of the word ‘‘knowledge”’ that it be 
used only in situations where disagreement as to the object appre- 
hended would not arise. 

A second objection is that what one knows is often entirely 
unsatisfactory. The truth can hurt as easily as it can please. 
Often our knowledge of an object is complete only when we are 
finally assured that the object can not be used as we had intended. 
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But if knowledge and satisfaction are distinguishable, they are 
separable. 

Both these objections are answered by the statement that knowl- 
edge is not being set forth here as what satisfies any single purpose. 
I am proposing rather that it satisfies a system of purposes or a 

plan. My present purpose to write, for example, is a member of a 
‘large system of related purposes, together issuing in all the activ- 
ities of my life. I know this desk because it satisfies all these pur- 
poses. To know it as one object at one time and another at another 
would defeat my. plan because it would be inconsistent. No belief 
inconsistent with what I already know could serve any purpose, 
because it would per impossible serve every purpose. If I know an 
object as both a desk and not a desk, I know it as everything. But 
no one object can satisfy every purpose in a system of purposes. 

Thus knowledge is not arbitrary. Nor does it violate the maxim 
that the truth sometimes hurts. It is true that objects are some- 
times known in terms of the purposes they thwart. Desks, for ex- 
ample, are not edible. But this does not mean that they are not 
knowable. They are known in terms of the purposes they do sat- 
isfy, just as food is identified through edibility. Such identifica- 
tions are possible only in a system of related purposes. In the ab- 
sence of such a system, it would be true that unsatisfactory objects 
would remain unknown. If my only end in life were to eat, I could 
never identify a desk. 

Because it is essential to the concept of knowledge that two per- 
sons could not possess conflicting knowledge of the same object, a 
third possible criticism of the account I give of practical knowledge 
would consist in pointing out that conflicts in knowledge would 
arise if different people have different systems of purposes, as in- 
deed they seem to have. The contrapositive of this conditional is, 
however, the best reply to it. To the extent that there is genuine 
knowledge, the different persons who possess it must share a com- 
mon system of purposes. The very communicability of practical 
knowledge is, in my opinion, a proof that there exists a plan shared 
by all who communicate. What is uncommunicable, on the other 
hand, falls outside such a plan. The uncommunicable is a function 
of purposes whose satisfaction would not be knowledge. The pos- 
sibility of such purposes is not inconsistent with the theory I am 
proposing. For this theory asserts only that all practical knowl- 
edge satisfies a system of purposes; it does not assert that all pur- 
poses could be satisfied by practical knowledge. Those which could 
not would be precisely those ends which in everyday life are called 
whimsical, stupid, or depraved. This is how we take note of their 
falling outside the common plan: 
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The existence of a common human plan is implied by the possi- 
bility of a general theory of value,® so that there are reasons for be- 
lieving in it independent of any advocated here. These reasons 
fall within the scope of ethics rather than epistemology. Thus I 
shall be justified in not taking them up. Similarly, it would be ir- 
relevant to the aim of this paper to analyze the terms ‘‘purpose,’’ 
‘‘satisfaction,’’ and so on. These terms are ethical or psychologi- 
cal, rather than epistemological. Their analysis does not seem to be 
demanded here. I shall assume only that they have some fixed 
meaning, accessible to the reader. I do not think this assumption 
is unwarranted. 

The fourth possible objection to the importance of the sort of 
knowledge which I have called ‘‘practical’’ would be that this sort 
of knowledge could not exhaust the knowable attributes of any ma- 
terial object. For not all of the attributes of any one object satisfy 
a purpose. To this I should reply that even when an attribute 
serves no purpose in an object in which it occurs, it is accessible to 
practical knowledge. Two cases arise. The first comprises those 
attributes of any object which serve no end in this object, but 
which do satisfy a purpose when they occur in some other object. 
The second ease consists of those attributes of any object which 
serve no end in any object at all. I shall try to show that in both 
cases the attributes in question could be known in practical knowl- 
edge. 

The first case is already accounted for in the stipulation that 
practical knowledge is the correct identification of all of those at- 
tributes of an object which have some utility, either in that object 
or in any other, where the utility which any attribute may have 
falls within a system of utilities. This principle is exemplified in 
the practical knowledge I have of this desk. The desk may exhibit 
scratches which have no utility for me. But scratches are signifi- 
cant elsewhere; and if my apprehension of the desk is to be con- 
sistent with what I already know, it must include the identification 
of any scratch as such. Where the attributes of any object fall 
within the total plan or system of purposes which I have in common 
with other people, I must apprehend them consistently, or else pay 
the price for inconsistency. That price is loss of utility. The sig- 
nificance of the confusion of any one attribute with any other is 
that each of the two attributes has lost that peculiar usefulness 
which made it discriminable from the other. If I am inconsistent 
in identifying scratches wherever they occur, it follows that the 
peculiar power that the scratches in some objects have to satisfy my 


5 See R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, New York, Longmans, Green, 
1926. 
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purposes in dealing with the objects is, for the moment, lost to me. 
A scratch on a ruler may mean ‘‘one inch.’’ If I am unable to 
identify a precisely similar scratch when it occurs on the surface 
of my desk, the end served by the ruler is no longer available to me; 
for the scratch on the ruler has no real significance then, either. 
Another example is provided by a pair of faucets marked ‘‘hot’’ 
and ‘‘cold.’’ If cold water actually flows from both faucets, then 
the markings serve no purpose in this pair of faucets. But a man 
who could not correctly identify these markings would not be able 
to obtain water of the desired temperature from any pair of faucets 
which did operate properly. If he apprehended these markings in- 
consistently with what he already knew, he would thus have to pay 
the price for this inconsistency. Therefore, whenever an attribute 
has any utility anywhere, it can always be known in practical 
knowledge, even when exhibited by an object in which it has no 
utility. os 

I turn to the case in which an attribute would serve no purpose 
whatever in any object. A concrete illustration is the peculiar 
shade of my desk, which might be a brownness which satisfies no 
purpose in any object. But we can not know any attribute except 
as resembling, failing to resemble, or in some other way related to, 
an attribute we already know. Thus I know the brownness of this 
desk as brownness because it is like a color I have already known. 
I know it as the unique color it is by comparing and contrasting it 
with other brownnesses I have known. I can fit it into a scale of 
known brownnesses, ranging from the darkest to the lightest. In 
some such way, this new attribute is knowable. Were there noth- 
ing previously known with which I could compare it, I should never 
know it. 

Now the manner in which I identify this new shade of brown- 
ness must be consistent with what I already know. The fact that 
it is a unique shade of brown is not a license to deny altogether that 
it is brown. Nor can I identify the color with any dissimilar color. 
To know it, I must apprehend it in a manner consistent with all the 
attributes I already know. 

But the attributes I already know could conceivably be only 
those which have satisfied some purpose; that is, which I already 
know in practical knowledge alone. If this is possible, then it is 
possible for me to identify every other attribute, useful or not, in 
terms of attributes which have satisfied a purpose in at least one 
object. Thus the scope of practical knowledge is extensible to all 
attributes of all objects, whether these attributes serve any purpose 
or not. That such knowledge would still be practical follows from 
the fact that even if some of the attributes known in it have no 
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utility, yet the knowing of these attributes is useful. For it main- 
tains the consistent apprehension of those useful attributes through 
which the useless ones are identified. This is true because if an 
inconsistency should arise in the identification of any attribute, 
useful or not, it would be reflected by the loss of the utility of those 
useful attributes which provide the basis for the identification. If 
I am inconsistent in the identification of the patently otiose shade 
of my desk, among the consequences will be confusions about the 
useful shades to which I have erroneously related this otiose shade 
—confusions eventuating in the loss of their usefulness to me. 

These, I think, are the chief objections which might be raised 
about practical knowledge in the version of it which I have stated. 
The replies to these objections indicate that knowledge of this sort 
is far from unimportant, because it is the correct apprehension of 
any attribute of an object, is communicable to any rational being, 
and is neither prejudiced nor arbitrary. In fact, the foregoing dis- 
cussion of the characteristics of practical knowledge makes it quite 
clear that practical knowledge is indistinguishable from knowledge 
which is commonly called ‘‘empirical.’’ For no instance of em- 
pirical knowledge could fail to be practical, in the sense of ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ which I have delineated. Empirical knowledge never claims 
to be more than the consistent apprehension of any of the attributes 
of an object, whether the object in question is a desk or water-fau- 
cet, as it is in everyday life, or the physical universe as a whole, as 
it is for the natural scientist. Empirical knowledge demands no 
more in the way of rigor, precision, or disinterestedness, than what 
practical knowledge can provide. The converse of this is true, too. 
Empirical and practical knowledge are indistinguishable. 

Since practical knowledge has been proven to be possible within 
a finite context of objects already known, it follows that the sort 
of knowledge of which the Finite Context Theory is true is simply 
empirical knowledge. This completes the proof that empirical 
knowledge has the characteristic of never requiring a context more 
than finite in size. The question remains, of course, ‘‘For what 
sort of knowledge does the Infinite Context Theory hold?’’ or, more 
specifically, ‘‘In what sense is the Infinite Context Theory true of 
‘theoretical’ knowledge?’’ But the answer to that question is out- 
side the scope of this paper. Here we are dealing with empirical 
knowledge only; if there is another sort of knowledge for the In- 

finite Context Theory to be true of, it can not concern us here. We 

- ghall leave this theory to find its own content, strongly suspecting, 
however, that any such ‘‘content’’ is doomed to be a will-o’-the- 
wisp. 


Henry W. JOHNSTONE, JR. 
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Ethics. Preceded by On the Improvement of the Understanding. 
BENEDICT DE Spinoza. Edited with an Introduction by James 
Gutmann. (The Hafner Library of Classics, no.11.) New York: 
Hafner Publishing Company. 1949. xxxv+294 pp. Trade 
edition $2.50; text edition $1.25. 


Professor Gutmann has reprinted Spinoza’s Improvement of the 
Understanding and Ethics along with an introduction of his own 
and F. J. E. Woodbridge’s delightful lecture delivered some seven- 
teen years ago in commemoration of the Spinoza tercentenary. The 
translation of the Improvement of the Understanding is that of 
Elwes; that of the Ethics is based on White’s as revised by Amelia 
Hutchinson Stirling. An excellent index, much needed, has been 
provided. 

Of the two introductions, Mr. Gutmann’s is largely biographical. 
It contains the main facts of Spinoza’s life judiciously selected with 
the evidence carefully weighed. Unfortunately, he makes a great 
deal of the latinizing of Spinoza’s name, Baruch, as evidence of its 
owner’s decision to mark his separation from the Jewish community 
of Amsterdam. It may very well be that Spinoza did want to mark 
a separation which the Chief Rabbi had already pretty clearly 
marked, but, on the other hand, everyone who wrote in Latin latin- 

‘ized his name. René Descartes became Renatus Cartesius and Huigh 
de Grott became Hugo Grotius. One finds better evidence of Spi- 
noza’s desire to lead a life independent of the narrow-minded re- 
ligious fanatics with whom he grew up in his theological writings. 

Woodbridge’s lecture emphasizes the importance of Spinoza’s 
convictions as against his reasons for them. There was a perverse 
streak in Woodbridge, one of his more charming traits, which led 
him to put more weight on the lyrical than on the logical element in 
philosophy. To do this in the case of a philosopher who prided him- 
self on his logical apparatus must have amused him greatly. But if 
the editor agrees with Woodbridge, one wonders why he reprinted 
the Ethics with its geometrical facade rather than follow Ratner and 
simply print the conclusions. Since this edition was made, one 
gathers, mainly for the use of undergraduates, a stand has to be 
taken on this question. For if Spinoza actually believed that he had 
succeeded in demonstrating more geometrico his philosophy, that 
fact illuminates both his way of thinking and what he thought about. 
It explains in part—though only in part—why he could not adjust 
himself to the demands of the Synagogue and why the ethical por- 
tions of the Ethics give no consideration to such supposed virtues 
as submission, humility, codperation, brotherly love. For all his 
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saintliness, there seems to have been little of the Pascalian in Spi- 
noza. If one were to judge from his writings alone, he would appear 
to be a hard Renaissance Stoic with the Neoplatonic overtones which 
Lovejoy pointed out as early as 1904. One can only be grateful to 
Mr. Gutmann and the publisher for reprinting two of Spinoza’s 
works, but it is doubtful whether the student who knows next to 
nothing about the seventeenth century will find them clarified in 
this edition. 


G. B. 


(he De Primo Principio of John Duns Scotus. A Revised Text 
and a Translation. Evan Rocue. (Franciscan Institute Pub- 
lications, Philosophy Series, No. 5.) St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: 
The Franciscan Institute. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts. 1949. 
xvii + 153 pp. $2.00. 


Of the certainly authentic writings of Duns Scotus, the De 
primo principio is in many ways the best suited for translation 
into English. It is of moderate length, organized to constitute a 
more or less self-sufficient logical whole, and is concerned with the 
one problem of constructing a proof of the existence of God—of a 
first, simple, necessary, uncaused, infinite being. Father Roche 
has achieved an accurate and fairly readable translation of Duns . 
Scotus’s difficult technical language, and has at the same time pro- 
vided a revised Latin text based on seven manuscripts and on the 
critical edition published in 1941 by Dr. Marianus Mueller. In 
view of the historical importance of Scotus, and the absence of any 
English translations of his works other than the short Question 
from the Opus Ozoniense translated by Richard McKeon in, Selec- 
tions from Mediaeval Philosophers (Scribners, 1930), the present 
translation will be very welcome as a source reading for courses in 
the history of philosophy. 

The argument developed by Scotus in this treatise rests on an 
elaborate formal analysis of the concepts of causal order, essential 
dependence, and of possibility. Scotus considers that the ‘‘onto- 
logical argument’’ of St. Anselm can be ‘‘touched up’’ (colorart) 
so as to be valid. Indeed, the entire Scotist proof is very much 
an ontological argument which, like that of Avicenna, seeks to ex- 
hibit necessary being (that which exists and can not not exist) as 
analytically implied by possible being (that which can exist). To 
follow the argument, in the Scotist language, is not easy; it is to 
be hoped that in the commentary to this text which Father Roche 
promises to bring out in the near future, he will utilize the re- 
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sources of contemporary symbolic logic as a means of exhibiting 
the formal structure of the Scotist argument. 


K. A. M. 


The Relationship of Primitive Morality and Religion. ALEXANDER 
MacseatH. (Being the Frazer Lecture delivered within The 
University of Glasgow on 6th December 1948.) (Glasgow Uni- 
versity Publications, LXXVIII.) Glasgow: Jackson, Son and 
Co. 1949. 43 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Professor Macbeath treats the subject indicated in its title 
through an analysis of the work of Malinowski. Religion in his 
opinion includes (p. 9) three elements: (1) an element of belief re- 
garding the supernatural powers, (2) an emotional element, called 
by some anthropologists ‘‘the religious thrill,’’ (3) ritual. Moral- 
ity, on the other hand, he believes to be essentially (p. 10) not be- 
havior but beliefs: (1) about what ends are good, (2) about the 
rules by which action is judged, (3) ‘‘the motives or sentiments or 
attitudes of mind which find expression in the pursuit of ends and 
the obedience to rules.’’ It is clear that the principle of division, 
in so far as the third of these elements is concerned, has switched. 
But that is of little moment when considering Professor Macbeath’s 
argument. 

The rest of the lecture is a closely reasoned demonstration on the 
basis of Malinowski’s reports and those of one of his pupils, that 
though religion has an influence on ethical conduct, its effects must 
not be confused with the content of morality itself. In other words 
primitive man believes certain things to be right without any regard 
to what religion does or does not prescribe. There are some acts 
which can only be called ethical, which are not either forbidden or 
prescribed by religion and there are certain religious practices 
which are irrelevant to morality. The former might be called, he 
says (p. 26), the rules of secular morality, and are such as govern 
‘‘the relation between husband and wife, parents and children, as 
well as those governing the relation between the members of a canoe 
crew or hunting expedition or other co-operative enterprise.’’ 
Clearly, if a person feels a compulsion to obey these rules and they 
are not covered by what Professor Macbeath has called religion, then 
some moral behavior is non-religious. 

Aside from the question of how one interprets the beliefs of 
primitive man and of how one knows what any man’s beliefs are, 
the distinction seems to this reviewer to be sound, especially as ap- 
plied to modern society. It raises once again the question which 
troubled some seventeenth-century writers—and which has been 
raised again in our own times—-of the possibility of being decent 
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without the sanctions of a supernatural power. Malinowski, be- 
cause of his peculiar definition of religion and morality, had to 
classify some acts and rules governing them as ‘‘good manners’’ and 
thus to remove them from the field of ethics. But since the compul- 
sion to exhibit good manners is just as great as that to be good in the 
moral sense, it would seem as if the distinction were more verbal 
than real. Unfortunately a term like ‘‘good manners’’ is somewhat 
question-begging; it connotes something superficial, unnecessary, 
trivial. Consequently a reader is led to believe that he need not 
consider such matters seriously. But if he studies what the term 
denotes and the power which the rules of good manners exercise, his 
conclusions may be quite different. Professor Macbeath’s lecture 
will then prove very useful in suggesting an approach to ethical 
problems which is not that usually employed. 


G. B. 


Cornerstones of Religious Freedom in America. Edited, with an 
introduction and interpretations, by JosepH L. Buav. Beacon 
Press Studies in Freedom and Power, Number Four.) Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1949. ix +250 pp. $3.00. 

It will be unfortunate if the relatively unphilosophical subject- 
matter of this collection is allowed to detract from its genuine 
urgency and importance. For the author is unhappily correct in 


his warning that ‘‘the defenders of traditional American freedom 
must either speak out, or lose religious liberty in the name of 
religious liberty.’’ His introduction sketches the long struggle 
to maintain the freedom of the individual to select any religion 
which is consonant with public order without sacrificing any civil 
right, or indeed to reject all religions. He demonstrates clearly 
how religious corporations, like business corporations, have mis- 
used the concept of corporate personality to demand a freedom 
that is above the law. The classic American position, known as 
the separation of church and state, is clearly stated: ‘‘The state 
is to show no preference for any church or anti-church group; 
these groups are to have no authority in the state. To the extent 
that education is a state function, supported by taxes, no religious 
organization has any shadow of a claim to determine what is to 
be taught in the schools’’ (p. 29). 

Roger Williams and William Penn did some of the ‘‘excavat- 
ing’”’ but the cornerstones of the wall of separation were well and 
truly laid by Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. From the 
early years of the nineteenth century, Professor Blau has revived 
several of the lesser champions of minorities, such as Jacob Henry, 
H. M. Brackenridge, David Moulton, and Mordecai Myers. But 
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the high point of his collection is the remarkable twelfth annual 
report of Horace Mann as secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education in 1848. ‘‘One of the finest and most searching 
examinations of the nature of public education in a nation which 
has accepted the principle of freedom of religion,’’ it deserves to 
be ‘‘carefully studied by everyone who has any connection with 
public education in the United States’’ (p. 9). The only con- 
temporary ‘‘cornerstone’’ which can match it is Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter’s concurring opinion in the Vashti McCollum case, 
which closes this book, but which, as the author points out, does 
not ‘‘finally determine’’ the outcome of the unending struggle. 
‘‘Kach generation must fight the battles of freedom anew in terms 
of the problems and powers of its time.’’ Professor Blau has 
made a notable contribution to our understanding of the true 
genius of American secularism, that zeal for freedom which ‘‘is 
anticlerical without being antireligious.’’ 


H. A. L. 


Handbook of Philosophy. Edited and adapted by Howard Selsam 
from the Short Philosophie Dictionary by M. RosentHaL and 
P. Yupmy. New York: International Publishers. 1949. 128 
pp. $2.00. 


The aim of this glossary is sufficiently indicated by noting that 
it gives Plato half a column, Spinoza a whole column, Stalin three 
columns. You will not find such terms defined as existentialism 
or new realism, but you will find logical positivism in an addition 
to the column on empirio-criticism. Dialectical materialism is ma- 
terialism without mechanism, like Epicurus and his atoms that 
spontaneously swerve. Its great opponent is idealism, the phi- 
losophy of the exploiters; John Dewey is such an idealist. The 
book is not so bad as this outline might indicate, and might be 
used as a source for quick reference to the opinions of the Marxians, 
except one is not too sure it does accurately represent the present 
Russian party-line. And it does not answer the serious question: 
What is the criterion for testing the soundness of a dialectical 
conclusion ? 


H. T. C. 


God’s Failure or Man’s Folly: a Challenge to the Physicalistic In- 
terpretation of Man. Hewes LunpHotm. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Sci-Art Publishers. 1949. 471 pp. $6.75. 


In man, as a unitary psychophysical being, there seem to be 
physical chains of causation, automatic, unvarying, and also chains 
of psychical causation, raising questions of meanings, possibility, al- 
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ternatives, instrumentality, novelty. How do these fit together? 
Our author, under the above queer title, tries to develop the views 
of McDougall, and the psychological exposition is not bad. It isa 
nice piece of bookmaking, except for occasional bits of proofread- 
ing. But as a philosophical argument, it is not sharply in focus, or 
well thought through, but is one of these books that might be almost 
completely explained by physicalist causes. 
H. T. C. 


The Nature-Nurture Controversy. NicHouas Pastore. New York: 
King’s Crown Press. 1949. xv+213 pp. $3.25. 


This is an attempt to connect emphasis on heredity with political 
conservatism, and environmentalism with liberalism. On one side 
we find Galton, Pearson, Bateson, McDougall, etc.; on the other, 
Lester Ward, Cooley, Cattell, Boas, ete. Interesting as thumb-nail 
sketches of the men included, the book makes out its thesis in a gen- 
‘eral way. 


H. T. C. 
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